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QUESTION  BOX 


How  hold  shape  of  fruit  in  preserves 

What  causes  gummy  jelly? 

Canning  on  high. 

Can  fruit  without  sugar? 

Jelly  test. 

Why  acid  in  angel  cake?  


Answers  from  home  economists 
of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture . 
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Summer  cooking  questions  fill  the  mailoag  this  week.     Letters  here  ask  ahout 
preserves  and  jellies,  canning,  and  "baking.    Answers  to  these  questions  come 
directly  from  "bulletins  and  leaflets  written  "by  food  scientists  and  published  "by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  question  is  a  preserving  problem.    A  housewife  writes:  "My 
preserves  very  often  turn  out  to  "be  jam  instead.     I  want  the  fruit  to  hold  its 
shape  in  the  sirup.    But  usually  the  fruit  boils  to  bits  in  the  kettle.     Can  you 
tell  me  what's  wrong?" 

The  bulletin  on  preserves  says:     "Allow  tender  fruits  to  stand  overnight  in 
sugar.    And  among  tender  fruits  they  include  strawberries,  peaches,  and  pears. 
Though  the  fruit  loses  juice  and  shrinks  somewhat,  it  becomes  slightly  more  firm 
so  that  it  is  less  likely  to  go  to  pieces.    Also  no  water  need  be  added  then,  as 
the  fruit  juice  supplies  enough  liquid  to  prevent  the  sugar  from  scorching,  and  the 
cooking  time  is  shortened  because  there  is  less  liquid  to  be  evaporated. 11 

Perhaps  you  will  have  better  luck  in  making  preserves  if  you  take  this  tip, 
and  let  tender  fruit  stand  overnight  in  sugar.     Combine  the  fruit  and  sugar  in 
alternate  layers. 

The  bulletin  also  suggests  choosing  fruit  at  the  "firm-ripe  stage."  Perhaps 
you  are  using  fruit  that  is  too  ripe  and  soft  for  preserves. 
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I  Nov;  here's  a  question  from  a  housewife  who  has  "been  making  currant  jelly. 

She  reports  that  her  jelly  came  out  gummy  and  sticky  instead  of  having  the  nice 
quivering  quality  of  jelly. 

Jelly  experts  make  this  statement  in  the  "bulletin:  "Overcooking  may  destroy 
60  much  pectin  that  a  gummy  mass  forms  instead  of  jelly." 

The  trouble  probably  is  that  you  cooked  your  jelly  too  long. 

On  to  Question  No. 3:  "How  can  I  tell  for  sure  when  fruit  jelly  is  just  done 
enough  and  ready  to  come  off  the  stove?" 

Here's  what  the  bulletin  answers:  "Boil  rapidly  until  the  jelly  stage  is 
reached.    To  test  whether  or  not  the  moment  has  arrived,  dip  a  large  spoon  into  the 
boiling  sirup  and  lift  the  spoon  so  that  the  sirup  runs  off  the  side.    When  the 
sirup  no  longer  runs  off  the  spoon  in  a  steady  stream,  hut  separates  in  two  distinct 
lines  of  drops,  which  sheet  together,  stop  the  cooking." 

The  bulletin  which  has  been  supplying  all  the  answers  so  far  today  is  full  of 
helpful  information  on  homemade  jellies,  jams  and  preserves.    To  get  a  copy,  write 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  and  ask  for  "Homemade 
Jellies,  Jams  and  Preserves,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1800.    As  long  as  the  free  supply 
lasts,  a  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Now  let's  go  on  to  a  question  about  canning  fruit.  A  housewife  asks  whether 
she  can  put  up  fruit  successfully  without  sugar. 

The  bulletin  on  home  canning  says:   "Sugar  may  be  added  or  not  as  desired,  in 
the  canning  of  fruit.     But  the  shape,  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruits  are  retained 
better  when  some  sugar  is  added.    Fruits  for  making  pie,  or  for  diabetic  diets  are 
commonly  canned  without  sugar. 

"Juicy  fruits  like  berries,  cherries,  currants  and  plums  should  be  canned  in 
their  own  .juices  when  sugar  is  omitted.  Water  is  not  necessary.  Extract  the  juice 
from  the  riper  fruits  by  crushing,  heating  and  straining.    Pack  the  remaining  fruits 
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closely  into  containers  v/ithout  preheating,  and  add  boiling  hot  juice  to  cover. 
Partially  seal  glass  jars;  or  exhaust  tin  cans  and  seal;  then  process.    Or  give  the 
fruits  a  short  precooking  as  2  to  4  minutes  simmering,  pour  into  containers  at  once, 
seal  and  process. 

"The  less  juicy  fruits  like  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  when  canned  without 

sugar,  need  to  have  water  added.    But  to  preserve  the  natural  fruit  flavor,  use  the 

smallest  quantity  of  water  necessary.     "Substitute  water  for  the  sirup  you  ordinarily 

use  in  putting  up  these  fruits." 

Here's  another  question  from  a  home-canner.     She  wants  to  know  exactly  how 

such  space  she  should  leave  at  the  top  of  glass  jars  when  she  fills  them  with  food 

for  processing. 

Here's  what  the  bulletin  says  about  head  space:     "When  food  is  processed  in 
glass  jars,  a  head  space  is  left  at  the  top  to  allow  the  food  to  expand.    Head  space 
is  measured  from  a  straight  edge  laid  across  the  top  of  the  jar.    Allow  one-half  inch 
of  head- space  in  all  jars  except  those  containing  starchy  foods  like  corn,  peas,  and 
lima  beans;  these  foods  require  1  inch  because  of  greater  expansion.    The  solid 
material  in  jars  should  be  covered  by  liquid — water  or  sirup. 

Still  another  housewife  asks  where  to  get  directions  for  canning  at  a  high 

altitude  in  the  mountains. 

You  will  find  directions  for  canning  at  any  altitude  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
■  1762  called  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Meats."    You  can  get  this 
bulletin  by  writing  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  B.C.  Copies 
are  free  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts. 

Now  from  canning  let's  turn  to  a  question  on  cake-making.     This  letter  says: 
"?lease  tell  me  why  recipes  for  angel  cake  always  contain  a  little  acid — either 

cream  of  tartar  or  lemon  juice." 

"Lemon  juice  or  cream  of  tartar  is  added,  because  the  acid  affects  the  in- 
gredients in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  cake  more  tender,  of  greater  volume,  and 
whiter." 

That's  all  the  questions  and  answers  today.    The  answers  came  from  food 
scientists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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